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Wins Sweeping 
Majority 


MAYOR HARRY D. AINLAY, 
more than doubled his total vote 
of 1945 when he received a 
majority of 20,971 votes in the 


civic elections in Edmonton 


last week. Mayor Ainlay was 
the Civic Democratic Alliance 
nominee and was unopposed by 


the Citizens’ Committee, his 
only opponent being an_ in- 
dependent Thomas J. Cairns. 
Mayor Ainlay was the C.C.F. 
candidate for East Edmonton 
in the last federal election. The 
only other member. of the C.D.A. 
slate to be elected was Dr. J. L. 
Morrison although both the 
C.D.A. aldermanic and_ school 
board nominees polled excellent 
votes. Percy Gwynne, the high- 
est C.D.A. aldermanic candidate 
had 10,682 votes as against 
12,287 votes for Alderman 
Mitchell (C.C.) who was return- 
ed in sixth place. 


| PERSONAL 


STUFF 
EER 


Walter Mentz went with me on 


Friday night to a-‘.meeting at 
Waskatenau. In spite of'a church 
bazaar which seemed to draw 
everybody in the country for the 
sale of exquisite handwork for 
which the Ukrainian people are 
noted, we had a good meeting. 
There had been a convention in 
the afternoon and although it 
was not a large one it was repre- 
sentative of the constituency, and 
the people who attended were 
greatly encouraged over what they 
believe is growing favor for the 
C.C.F. and its policies. In fact 
there was an air of confidence 
about the meeting at night that 
did us good. It was a fine, solid, 
devoted group of men who met 
there in the little United Church 
and something about their spirit 
seemed to make very appropriate 
the place of meeting. Walter 
Mentz spoke in his inimitable way 
on the relationship between Labor 
and Farmers and captured the 
interest and friendliness of the 
audience. He let the farmers know 
that the daily newspapers didn't 
represent the sentiment of the 
city workers in respect to the 
farm strike. ‘We're closer to- 
gether than’ ever now,” he said, 
“because your action makes you 
understand our strikes, as we 
understand yours.” He didn’t think 
there was anything so unusual 
about a non-dclivery strike. He 
told about trying to buy a s*’rt, 
and said if it waa respectable for 
a shirt manufacturer to stage a 
non-delivery strike becauso prices 
emamn'e high enough to suit him, 


(Continued -on prge 8) 


U.S. Vote Not 
Consciously 
Reactionary 


Sees Result As No-Confidence 
Vote iin Weak, Inept 
Administration 


REPUBLICANS CAUTIOUS 


Not Expected to be Viciously 
Anti-Labor—Swing to New 
Party Indicated 


By CHARLES PADDOCK 


DETROIT, (CPA).—Wide- 
spread interpretation of U.S. elec- 
tion returns as a swing to the 
right is an example of delayed re- 
actions. It seems more probable 
that the result was a_no-confid- 
ence vote in a weak and inept 
administration, rather than a con- 
scious endorsement of conserva- 
tism. 

No more conglomerate political 
grouping ever existed than the 
Democratic Party under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. It embraced extreme 
reactionaries from the south, ma- 
chine politicians from the large 
northern cities, hard-pressed farm- 
ers and progressive sections of 
the labor movement. 

Its progressive domestic pro- 
gram was abandoned as early as 
1938, and thereafter only the 
magnetic leadership of Roosevelt 
during a time of world crisis could 
keep the disparate elements to- 
gether. By 1940 the conservative 
Democrats were in virtual con- 
trol, and by 1944 they were com- 
pletely dominent. 

Will Move Cautiously 

The new congress will be cne 
of the most conservative in the 
nation’s history, but it will not be 
so viciously anti-labor, at least 
for the next two years, as left- 
wing Democrats have charged. It 
is likely that the Republican con- 
gress will move cautiously, win- 
ning as much support in industrial 
centres as possible, so that it can 
take over in 1948 with a tremenid- 
ous majority. 

On some fronts it may do better 
than previous Democratic admin- 
istrations. It is more likely, for ex- 

(Continued on page 8\ 


LIKES “GOOD OLD 
2-PARTY’ SYSTEM 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King in a re- 
cent press conference lamented 
the departure in modern politics 
from the Good Old Two Party 
System. Asked for comment on 
the U.S. election as it affected 
Canada, Mr. King gave the un- 
expected reply that the chief 
lesson the Canadian people might 
learn was the desirability of not 
having “too many parties on ex- 
treme wings.” His inference was 
that because the Democrats were 
badly divided, with talk of a third 
party headed. by Wallace, they had 
been defeated by the Republicans, 

If tho single tramtsferable voting 
system would serve to, eliminate 
small parties from. tho field, he 
would “press for it vigorously,” 
Mr. King said. But he was not at 
nll sure it would have that effect. 

“What wo need most — iz 
stability,’ dy, King said, 
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Promises to Returned Men 


ve 


When Servicemen’s Duty to 
State Finished, State’s Duty 
To Him Began 


By MAURICE KITCHING, | 
CPA Correspondent | 
3 


WELLINGTON, N.Z.—The old 
saying about the soldier who is 
called a hero in wartime being a! 
forgotten man when peace comes 
is not true in New Zealand. At 
least, not after this recent war. 

Victory was still years away 
when the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment turned the Labor govern- 
ment’s promises to the fighting 
men into action by passing a law 
to provide all forms of help for 
discharged servicemen. New Zea- 
land was the first of the United 
Nations to take such a legislative 
step. 

The Government has from the 
beginning followed the policy that 
when the serv- 
!jicemen’s duty 
to the state was 
finished the 
state’s duty to 
: him began. In 
. this it has the 
support of 
practically 
. every one in 
New  Zeuiand, 
and _ especially 
of the older 
people who re- 
member the 
shab by treat- 
ment given by 
a Conservative government to re-!} 
turned men from World War I. 
Special State Department 

So a special department of! 
state was set up to administer re- 
habilitation. Hon. C. F. Skinner, 
M.C., who proved his fitness for 

(Continued on page 8) 


C.C.F. Broadcast 
Saturday at 10:15 
First of a series of five- 
minute broadeasts to be given 
by the Provincial Leader of the 
C.C.F. was made from CJCA 
on Saturday of last week. These 


M. Kitching 


will continue “each Saturday 
night immediately following the 
news at 10:15, i 


Arrangements are being mad 
for the same taiks to be made 
on Calgary and Lethbridge sta- 
tions. Announcement of thesd 
will be made irext. week. 05 

In tho meantime contribu- ¢ 
tions to the funds of the C.G.R 
Radio Club will be appreciated. | 


Me 


Irvine Speaking 
Here on Tuesday 


“Democracy—In Advance or 
Retreat?” will be the subject 
discussed by William Irvine, 
M.P., when he addresses a public 
meeting under the auspices of 
the Edmonton C.C.F. in the 
I1.0.0.F. Hall on Tuesday, 
November 19, at 9 p.m. 

Delegates to the C.C.F. pro- 
vincial convention in Calgary 
November 21, 22 and 23 will be 
elected at the business session 
which commences at 8:15 p.m. 

President John Burke will be 
in the chair. 


POLITICS BEHIND 
POLISH MYSTERY 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—Gold and 
silver threaded tapestries, designed 
for a king three hundred .years 
ago, and golden vessels and preci- 
ous stones and historic manu- 
scripts, are the stuff of which 
news was made in Ottawa last 
week. : 

Millions of dollars worth of 
treasurers, property of the Polish 
nation, have been removed from 
secret hiding places where they 
reposed during the war years. 


Hon. Dr. Alfred Fiderkiewicz, ! 


new Polish minister to Canada, 


————————_ | vention in the history of the 
Alberta C.C.F. begins at 9 
ept Its o’clock next Thursday morn- 


$2.00 Per Year; 3 Years $5.06 


Douglas and 
Irvine Head 
Big Program 


3-Day Gathering Will Be Vital 
To Future Success of 
C.C.F. Says Cook 


CROWD EXPECTED 


What in the excellence of 
its program and in attendance 
and enthusiasm may well be 
the greatest provincial con- 


ing, November 21st, in the 
Labor Temple, Calgary. 
Featured speakers on the con- 
vention program will be Premier 
T. C. Douglas of Saskatchewan 
and William Irvine, M.P. for Cari- 
boo. .Premier Douglas will speak 
at a public méeting on Thursday 
night and to the convention on 
(Continued on page 7) 


BARGAIN PRICE ON 
THE ARVIDA TOOLS 


Government Takes the Rap 
on Equiprnent Used by 
Aluminum Company of 

Canada 


OTTAWA, (CPA).—A mam- 
moth cement mixer, used in con- 
struction of the huge Shipshaw 
hydro power plant at Arvida, Que- 
bec, is now offered for sale 
through War Assets Corporation 
for $80,000. Also declared surplus 
are the other construction tools 
and equipment which were sup- 
plied by the government for the 
same job—which gave Aluminum 
Company of Canada not only 
power to operate its gigantic 
plant at Arvida but a power 
monopoly extending through Que- 
bec and into the Eastern states. 
The Canadian government favored 
the Aluminum Company. with 
special depreciation allowances 
totalling $177,359,956 for the 
years 1941-45. Sixty per cent de- 
preciation was allowed on_ tiie 
Shipshaw power development. 


Gigantic Tools 
Now the gigantic tools which 


told the fantastic story to mem-| provided Aluminum Company with 


bers of the press in the course of 
an informal party for Morris Mc- 
Dougall, Press Gallery president, 
who is travelling to Poland. The 
tale was disclosed at the Polish 


its huge plant, are looking for a 
buyer. A description of the cement 
mixer states that it includes two 
cement storage silos, of 3,000 
barrel capacity; one cement ele- 


minister’s residence, over an ex-| Vator which can handle 350 barrels 
cellent repast, and newsmen later;8n hour; a 750-yard hexagonal 


hurried to telephones to get 
further details. 

But the basis of the stery is 
that which permeates every piece 
of outstanding news these days— 
the familiar cleavage between the 
Communists and 
World.” 


Familiar Cleavage 

For the Polish government 
which received permission to store 
the precious hoard in Canada was 
the old Poland. And the minister 
of. that regime has remained in 
Cannda, after being relieved of 
his post. But the Polish govern- 
ment which recently decided to 
take the treasurers back home is 
the new Communist Poland, called 
by some the “Moscow Poland.” 


(Continued on page 8) 


“the Western; 


!bin and a 1,200-gallon insulated 
water tank. The mixer is complete 
with a tautline cableway carrying 
a normal load of 16 tons. 
“Conmercial Intelligence Jour- 
nal,” printed in Ottawa, directs 
enquiries to the Export Sales 
Division. Possibly other members 
of the aluminum cartel can per- 
suade their governments to buy 
up the stuff. . 


\M. J. Coldwell in 
' C.B.C. Talk Nov. 27 


NM. J. Coldwell, M.P., C.C.F. na- 
tional leader, will be heard in «a 
GBC broadeast on Wednesday, 
November 27, at 9 p.m, Alberta 
time, when his subject. will be, 
“Report from United Nations As- 
sembly,” 
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HEE Trades Union. Congress 


of Great Britain has been 
having its annual confer- 

ence during this last week. 

The T.U.C. with its nearly seven. 
million members, is the backbone of | 
the British Labor perty, and its) 
discussions and decisions are of, 
first class importance. At this con- 
ference they’ve been underlining | 
Kome of the political and ceconomic 
consequences of socialism, and of 
the great peaceful revolution now | 
in progress in this country, and so 
important to the whole world, J 
From reading the proceedings of | 
this conference T feel more than 
ever that the British people are the 


most politically adult and stable 
people on earth. 
But [ have that feeling every 


time I come back to England trom 
the continent of Ivurope. To come | 
back here, even froma great nation 
like France, is to feel that here is a) 
rock of stability in a sea of uncer- | 
tainty. In France there's been a: 
remarkable economic recovery since 

the war—but no such a great po- | 
litieal recovery, Everybody's afraid | 
of the future. When people offer! 
you 200 franes for a dollar bill or 

800 frances for a pound, twice the | 
oficial rate, what they're saying: is 

this: “We have no faith in the} 
future of France, There's gaing to 

be inflation. Or there’s going: to be | 
Communism, And we want to have | 
aoreserve of real 
stockings.” 


‘atructure has still to be built. You 
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In Sea of Uncertainty 


- By MATTHEW HALTON 


\ 

down or civil strife. | 

Some people do not realize how | 
fast the social revolution went in| 
Labor’s first year of power. The 
foundations were laid for the erec: | 
tion of a socialist state. The super- 
can nationalize the mines by act of | 
parliament—but you can’t modern- 
ize the mines by acts of parliament. | 
Socialism has still got to show that 
it's more efficient than capitalism- 
but it’s done well in the final year. 

The country is humming with 
energy and reconstruction, and 
there have been’ remarkable 
accomplishments. There's a feel- 
ing in the air of revival and 
progress; and much of this is 
due simply to good organization 
hy the state. When the war 
ended this country was one vast 
war machine, and the task of re- 
peace-time 


converting to a 
ecgnomy was colossal. But it’s 
been done. As you know, 
Britain's exports are higher 
huw than they were in the last 
year of peace, 1938. 

This was achieved by hard work, 


money in our elever planning and austerity at 
‘home. An 


Englishman can’t buy 


The rest of Murope, of course, is|a motor car when he wants to—but 
even worse, There's a fog of mal-) British cars are selling in thou- 


anise over the minds of most men 

in most countries. 

to Great Britain. 
Social Revolution 

For six years Britain was in the 


sands in the United States, and the 
Until you come! whole British nation will feel the 
| benefit. 


Eating Better Than Ever 
ven for the hard-pressed home 


front line of a fieree and exhaust-| consumers, things are looking up. 


ingg war, and since the war she has) The 


heen having a social 


revolution. | goods; 


shops are. filling up with 
even food shops. On the 


And yet there's never a sign of way between my home and my 
national hysteria or nervous break- | office in the last few months I’ve 


Much of the desire 


bootmaking. 


duo to the custom technique of their 
The Hartt shoe marks 
tho wearer as a man of taste and judg. 


mont. ..aman who prefors quality. 


for Hartt shoes is 


The Working 


WE DO SELL FOR LESS 


Edmonton —. Catgary —~ Lethbridge 


FAMILY OUTFITTERS! 
We outfit the entire family from head 
to toe. 


Man's Store 


na 
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MATTHEW HALTON 


seen ten new food shops. The im- 
portant foods are still rationed and 
will be for another two years. 
There is still only 25 cents worth 
of meat a week for cach person, 
still only one egg a month, still ne 
butter. But it’s important to re- 
member that everybody gets their 
share, and that millions of people 
are cating better than they ever 
did in peace time. Had you realized | 
that under rationing Britain is 
now consuming 98 per cent of her 
pre-war quantity of meat, and is 
actually eating more fish, flour, 
jam, dried fruits and milk—fifty 
per cent more milk—than she did 
in 1988. I think those figures will 
surprise you. The standard of liv- 
ing of the working classes have 
gone up, and the health of the 
whole nation has improved. The 
recent annual report of the minis- 
try of health is a document of the 
greatest interest and social signi- 
ficance. 

But in spite of all these good 
signs, there are many problems 
facing Britain and British social- 
ism. Neediess to say, there’s the 
general world problem; and = at 
home there are both political and 
economic problems. 

Need More Workers 

The biggest problem is coal, The 
whole structure of British industry 
is based on coal, and the country 
just can’t get enough. Before the 
war she exported millions of tons a 
year; now she hasn’t enough for 
internal consumption. 

One reason is the shortage of 
manpower—and here we see a fas- 
cinating thing. The whole country 
is short of manpower—this country 
could use two million more work- 
ers right now. But coal mining is 
one of the worst and hardest jobs 
in the world, and people don’t go 


in a CBC ‘Capital Report’ broadcast 


,into it for fun. When they get a 
chance of a better, cleaner, pleas- 
anter job, they want to leave the 
coal mines. And that’s what hap- 
pened here. There are lots of better 
jobs, and about a thousand miners 
are leaving the pits every month. 

The new coal board intends to 
modernize the mining industry but 
that’s an enormous task that will 
take years; and in the meantime 
the country needs coal to get back 
on its feet. 

Incidentally, they could save mil- 
lions of tons of coal a year if they 
had modern heating systems. An 
enormous amount of wealth goes 
up the chimneys every winter in 
|smoke—and doesn’t even keep the 
people warm. But as everybody 
knows, that’s one thing you can’t 
tell the British. 

Want 40-Hour Week 

There’s a shortage of manpower 
and a shortage of coal—yet the 
powerful trades unions are now de- 
manding the forty-hour week. The 
Labor government says it’s impos- 
sible. The great need is production, 
more production, not less. The La- 
bor party and the trades unions 
are great allies, and work very 
closely together. But there may be 
trouble on this issue. And if there 
is, we'll see if its true, as the Tories 
say, that the real boss of this coun- 
try is no longer the Government in 
Whitehall, but the Trades Union 
Congress. 

Trade Unions Powerful 

The Trades Union Congress ‘is 
certainly powerful. It has a mem- 
bership of nearly seven million 
dollars a year, which comes from 
the penny a month paid by its 
members. Nearly half this sum 
goes to the Labor party, which 
brings up another interesting 
point. The Labor party, the party 
of the workers is now the richest 


* Rock of Stability 


party in the country, rieher than 
the Conservatives. The Conserva- 
tives are trying to make capital 
out of this. They say that it’s a 
Tammany Hall in a new form, the 
T.U.C. bosses getting a huge levy 
out of the workers and using it to 
dictate to thesGovernment. There's 
a famous saying to the effect that 
socialism is a combination of the 
workers and the intellectuals. Now 
it’s being said that the intellectuals 
—the parliamentary Labor party— 
will soon be the paid servants of 
the workers—the Trades Union 
Congress. The answer is, I sup- 
pose: What’s wrong with that? The 
socialists say: ‘For many centuries 
we’ve been ruled by the rich. If we 
are now to be ruled by the work- 
ers—well, it’ll be a change any- 
way.” 
Crucial Months 

There’s another political prob- 
lem faced by the Labor party: La- 
bor members of parliament and 
many members of the Trades 
Unions are more left-wing than the 
government, especially in foreign 
affairs. The great bulk of the party 
and of the T.U.C. is united in op- 
position to Communism. But the 
left wing is unhappy about Mr. 
Bevin’s attitude to Greece and 
Spain. They’re unhappy to see a 
British Labor government support- 
ing reaction in Greece; and they 
demand more _ positive action 
against Franco. _ 

It’s an interesting point, because 
peoples of all Europe are watching 
Britain. This British government 
has a chance to give a lead that 
will rally Western Europe to social 
democracy and save it from turn- 
ing in. despair to Russia, to Com- 
munism. And these are crucial 
months in Europe. 

But the whole world, not only 
Europe, should watch the con- 
tinuing progress of the British 
experiment in democratic Social- 
ism. The great question will be 
answered right here: can.a coun- 
try go socialist and stay free? 
And if Britain is the test I 
don’t think there’s much doubt 
of the answer. 
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This chart shows what has happened to the purchasing value of 


Rising living costs have lowered 
Now it will buy what you could 


get for 6815 cents in 1940—and a further drop is expected. 


To Promote Welfare 


South Seas People 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— Informa- 
tion has been received from the 
United Kingdom Information Of- 
fice here of a move toward the 
establishment of a South Seas 
advisory commission ‘to promote 
the welfare of the people in the 
island territories in the South 
and Southwest Pacific.”” Australia 
and New Zealand have invited the 
United Kingdom, the United 
States, France and the Nether- 
tands te # conference to be held 
in Australia early next year. The 
territories concerned lie generally 
south of the Equator, and frons 
Dutch New Guinea eastward to the 
Freneh colonies such as Tahiti. 


Naive Nellie: “I think it’s wen- 
derful that our 
such a happy lot.” 
Mother: “What makes you say 
that?” 
. “Why, whenever you pass them, 
they’re always whistling.” 
: * sa * 


A Virginia kennel, with dach- 
shund puppies for sale, advertised: 
“Git a long little doggie.” 
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FARMER 1S FYHE GOAT 
Editor, People’s Weekly, 

Sie: As the Farm Strike has 
been suspended, and our preduce 
moving to market again, it is time 
to take stock of our position on 
the farms. 

1 have recently received the re- 
turns for 17 hogs held off the 
market during the strike, and it 
is interesting to note the returns 
compared to prices on Sept. 6th. 

Quite a lot of the shipment in 
question graded heavies and extra 
heavies and of course missed the 
bonus. 

Also since September hog prices 
have fallen from $2.00 to $2.70 
per hundred pounds. This ship- 
ment which dressed 3,031, there- 
fore at $2.00 per hundredweight 
brought $60 less than they would 
in September and the loss on our 
30 spring pigs will be around 
$100 due to Mr. Taggart’s ‘‘Nor- 
mal Decrease.” This ‘Normal’ 
or “Seasonal” decrease will catch 
most of our spring litters ready to 
go on the market at this time. 


On May 29th last, two pounds 
of ham cost 75 cents, today $1.00 
or more. Cottage rol} at that date 
40c, now 50c. 


With coal up $1.00 per ton, 
nails, steel, etc., up 30% the rail- 
ways asking for a 30% freight in- 
crease and everything else up in 
proportion, we are asked to take 
this “normal” decrease. Also our 
eggs are down two to six cents at 
the lowest output of the season. 


Since last December our sows 
were fed and since spring our pigs 
were raised to maturity; feed, 
grinding, housing and numerous 
other items including taxes paid 
for except labor which new gets it 
in the neck, 

“Bang goes the thought of that 
new overcoat and suit, of clothes 
waited for, for a number of years, 
and sir that 100 bucks would pay 
the subscription to the P.W. for 
50 years. 

Last summer Mr. King tied our 
Canadian dollar to the U.S. dol- 
lar, and incidentally deflated the 
British from $4°44 to $4.04, 
around 10%. 

I said at the time that Britain 
would have to pay more, or take 
less of our farm products, or the 
Cunadian farmer would be the 
goat. And so with hogs falling 
from $20.00 to $18.00 per 100 
and the heavy grades more, the 
10% deflation is being absorbed 
by Farmer John Canuck. How- 
ever, we can expect no redress 
from Messrs. Manning or Tag- 
gart, or the Packing Companies. 

The Packing Plants must be- 
come the property of the Cana- 
dian People, and our only hope is 
in organization and our own col- 
lective strength. 

Yours truly, 
E. H, Tudor. 
Morningside, Alta. 


COMMENDS LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 

Sir: In the Western Producer 


~of Gttober 3rd, Norman Jaques, 


M.P., attempts to slur at the 
“London School of Economics” 
as “training the bureaucracy of 
the future world socialist state.” 
Let us ask him who.else is giving 
sound world leadership? 
Feudalism in the world has 
largely passed out. Capitalism has 
gone from ripe te rotten. Fascism 
or Nazism is not acceptable to 
the majority. Communism ushers 
in by force the reforms for which 
the common people of Britain are 
content to wait until they have 
the good-will and an enlightened 
and voluntary support of a clear 
majority. With Nazism defeated 
and eapitalism dead in Europe, 
the only course at the'close of the 
war seemed a clear sweep for 
Communism across the whole of 
Europe. The people of Britain, 
however, chose the path of penco 
toward national reforms. By ex- 
ample they pointed out the froo 
way, the voluntary, way, to a 
better life for all. Many nations 
ij Europe havo already followed 
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the British lead. This Socialistie 
group to which has been handed 
the responsibility for Britain’s 
policy, both home and _ foreign, 
is doing its utmost to help set up 
a Government in India, a Govern- 
ment of their own which will be 
the best possible. They may suc- 
ceed, where all previous attempts 
have failed. And if they do succeed 
and if those nearly 400 million 
people decide to remain a part 
of the Commonwealth of Nations 
as the Boers of South Africa did, 
then I say, ‘‘God Bless the London 
School of Economics” if they had 
anything to do in training the 
leaders who can thus point out 
the path to a world Commonwealth 
of Nations. And more power to 
their elbow. 


Mr. Jaques says, ‘“‘The facts are 
that socialism is on the wane.” 
In view of the last British elec- 
tion, in view of recent elections 
all over Europe, is his statement 
true or false? 

I. V. MACKLIN, 

Grande Prairie, Alberta. 


TAXING OUR ENJOYMENT 
Editor, People’s Weekly, 


Sir: Among the most grasping 
and greedy monopolies in Cana- 
da is the Tobacco Trust. How 
many millions of dollars this vast 
trust exacts from the Canadian 
people in profits on one of their 
simple enjoyments, is shameful to 
state. The tobacco profits are 
beyond computation. 


Why should we not make the 
nationalization and complete con- 
trol of the tobacce industry, a 
government monopoly? Why 
should we continue to permit a 
few greedy capitalistic ‘free en- 
terprizers’” to make our simplest 
enjoyment a vicious and premedi- 
tated burden upon us? 


The several hundred millions in 
profits which the Tobacco Trust 
plucks from the Canadian people 
annually, would go a long way 
in education, social services and 
benefits to the people. Surely we 
have as much intelligence as 
Soviet Russia, which has done this. 

Bert Huffman. 
Newton Station, B.C. 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


Letters to the editor may be published under a pseudonym, Lut in each case the 
name and address of the writer must be forwarded to the editor as evidence of good 
faith. The People’s Weekly takes no responsibility for opinions expressed by corree- 
pondents and will not publish any letters exgeeding 250 words in length. 


ly the same manner as it was 
handled fifty years ago, that is, 
by loading live animals in box 
cars, shipping to packing plants 
situated long distances from the 
source of supply, some even 
travelling as far as Montreal be- 
fore being slaughtered. The trend 
in the United States is to build 
smaller and more modern packing 
plants in the areas where live- 
stock is produced, therefore mak- 
ing great savings in shrinkage and 
spoilage and freight, due to 
bruising while in cars. By killing 
close’ to home and loading in 
refrigerator cars, it is possible to 
load twice as many animals in a 
car and make considerable saving 
in shrinkage and spoilage in tran- 
sit. It also saves producers con- 
siderable more meat per carcass 
than when shipped live-weight. 


Forty small plants have been 
built or are under construction in 
the United States, ten ot which 
are co-operative. The plans in our 
Lethbridge Packing Plant will be 
designed after the plans of the 
smaller, complete packing plants 
in the United States. 


The Board of Directors recog- 
nize that the irrigated area in the 
Lethbridge community will be 
practically double in the next ten 
years. It naturally foliows that the 
livestock production in this area 
will be greatly increased. There- 
fore, our plant will be so designed 
as to permit additions when re- 
quired. 

This co-operative is set up under 
the Co-operative Act of Alberta 
and will be designed on the Roch- 
dale principal. $50,000 has now 
been raised. The estimated cost 
of the plant is $160,000. The 
shares are $50.00 each, and as 
soon as one half the capital is 
raised, the Board of Directors 
have decided to proceed with the 
building of this new _ industry 
which when established will be 
the only co-operative meat pack- 
ing plant in Western Canada. 

If this co-operative packing 
plant proves successful, there is 
no question that other livestock 
producers in other areas will im- 
mediately follow this example of 
the Lethbridge producers, estab- 
lishing their own co-operative 


START CO-OP MEAT PACKING | packing plant. 


PLANT 
Editor, People’s Weekly. 
Sir: I wish to call the attention 


of your subscribers to the effort | 


that is being put forth by the 
Lethbridge District farmers and 
ranchers to establish a vital new 
industry for Southern Alberta. I 
feel that the following facts are 
evidence of the necessity of every 
farmer and rancher whether in 
the immediate vicinity of Leth- 
bridge or not, of giving their un- 
divided support to the undertak- 
ing. 

Lethbridge Co-operative Packers 
Limited have recently opened an 
office at 4 Stafford Block, Leth- 
bridge, to complete the sales of 
shares in a new industry. 

For the past twenty years, the 
farmers and co-operatives of this 
community have consistently 
agitated to. have Lethbridge de- 
signated as a marketing centre 
without results. 

That sufficient livestock is pro- 
duced in this area for a packing 
plant is evidenced by the fact that 
the Dominion Government, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports 
the following livestock shipped off 
the Lethbridge Division during 
eleven months of 1944—29,419 
cattle; 2,112 enlves; 94,168 sheep 
and for twelve months of 1944, 
221,183 hags. 

Hogs are generally queted at 
from 20c to 50c per hundred 
weight less than the Calgary 
market price. However, after 
twenty years of talk of the neces- 
sity of building ‘a packing plant 
at Lethbridge, they finally did 
tuke out a charter for a co-opera- 
tive packing plant and proceeded 
to soll shares. : 

The farmers of the Lethbridge 
community have modernized all 
thoir other farm operations keep- 
ing in. line with the times, but 
livestock is still handled in oxact- 


Hoping you will give this the 
publicity it deserves, I remain, 
Yours, 
Ww. W. SCOTT. 


RED FACES WHEN 
REPORT MADE ON 
SHIP LAUNCHING 


WASHINGTON.— There are 
likely to be some red faces among 
highly-placed American women 
when the Mead Senate committee, 
in the near future, begins open 
hearings ,in an investigation into 
what is listed on its docket as the 
“ship launching racket.” 

The committee has instructed 
the Maritime Commission to fur- 
nish full details of the number of 
ships launched, the shipyards that 
built them, the name of the ladies 
who sponsored them and_ their 
relationship, if any, to officials or 
employees of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The committee is especially in- 
terested in the cost of the cere- 
monies, which in some instances 
ranged up to $5,000, The com- 
mission is asked to reveal whether 
the shipbuilder paid the expenses 
out of his own pocket or passed 
them along to Unele Sam. 

Already the committee knows 
that some women invited to break 
champagne bottles across the bows 
of ships received expensive gifts, 
running in cost from $1,000 to 
$2,500, in addition to travel ex- 
penses, corsages dnd various other 
incidentals - dear to — feminine 
hearts. 


“Woman may — be physreally 
weaker than man, but she can put 
a cap on a fruit jar so tight he 
can’t take it off.” 


By H. ZELLA SPENCER 
OU MAY remember that 1 said 
I wanted to continue to com- 
ment on the Cameron Report re- 
garding education in the Province 
of British Columbia. To put it 
very mildly, the acceptance of this 
Report by the B.C. Government 
showed a much more sympathetic | 
attitude to education, more 
especially to primary and second- 
ary education. As I said, it recom- 
mended a very much _ increased 
proportion of expenses to be 
borne by the Provincial Govern- 
ment; some fifty-five per cent 
in fact, while ours refuses to come 

up to twenty-five. : 
You may be interested to know 
in what way they suggest this 
increased responsibility by the 
provincial government. First, 
there is a maximum tax of five 


mills on 100% of the oh 
value of the land and on 75% of 
the assessed value of taxable im- 
provements by the School district. 

By suggesting a standard basis 
salary scale and a minimum to be 
spent for other educational costs 
based on pupil attendance, an 
estimate of school costs are made. 
The Government is then to pay 
the difference between the full 
costs and what was raised by the 
five mills on land and property 
as mentioned above. In that one 
item, what a difference between 
the financing there and in Alberta. 

In Alberta the school divisions 
are called upon to pay a percent- 
age towards the superannuation 
of teachers. In British Columbia, 
the Provincial Government  as- 
sumes the responsibility. 

In British Columbia the Depart- 
ment of Education pays fifty per 
cent of the cost of transportation. 
This Government does assist but 
to a lesser degree. 

In this Province the School 
Boards formerly received a grant 
to help in the building of teacher- 
ages. That has been discontinued. 
In British Columbia they offer to 
pay 50% of the approved costs 
of new buildings, additions and 
reconstruction of existing build- 
ings and essential equipment. 

Looking back over the report 
and thinking of the educational 
handicaps of the young people of 
this Province, should it not make 


J. ERLANGER 


Optometrist 
303 Tegler Building 
Phones: Office 27463 Res. 26581 
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Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink 
Workers of America No. 314—Meets 
Srd Wednesday in Labor. Hall. Presi- 
dent, J. Shirlaw, 10868 92nd Street. 
Soft Drink Branch Secretary, 9937 80th 
Avenue, phone 338916; Secy.-Treasurer, 
J. Plower, 10838 5th Street, phone 
11987. Deliveriea delegate, J, Lindsay, 
10764 @Seh Street, phone 23941, 


Carpenters & Joiners of America Local 
238, Edmonton, Alta., United Brother- 
hood of—NMeets Ist and Srd Fridays In 
the Labor Temple. President, ~ a 
Stanton, [2065 4th Sti; Fin,-See’y, 
1, D. Pollard, 9828 LOtA Avenue; Reo- 
Seo’'y, A. Mogridgse, Labor Temple; 
Treasurer, J. A, 3. Smith, 11882 9SA 
Street; Bustness Agent, J, P. Crags, 
Labor Temple, 


The Bennett Glass Co. Ltd. 


MIRRORS RESILVERED 


Auto Glass — Window Glass — Mirrors 
Glass Tops to Fit Dressers, Coffee Tables, Etc. 


us rather ashamed that we have 
permitted such a state of affairs 
to exist? Is it not a public pro- 
clamation that neither we, the 
electorate, nor the Government, 
supposed to represent us feel the 
matter of education of sufficient 
importance to insist that the gov- 
ernment take a greater financial 
responsibility for it and_ thus 
make possible greater opportunity 
for the education of the young 
people of today—the -citizens of 
tomorrow? If you feel we are 
making a mistake, what have you 
done to rectify it? 


LUMBER & MILLWORK 


Better Lumber at no extra cost 


W. H. Clark Lumber Co. 


—LIMITED— 
Ph. 24165, 109 St., Eamonten | 


DO YOU 


Buy your glasses or false teeth 
at the Corner Stére? Then why 
take chances with your arch 
supports? We make supports to 
the cast of your foot. 
Our system of Foot Culture, 
which is neither medical nor 
Chiropody, relaxes and revital- 
izes your feet. 

Write for Details 
10021-102 Ave., 4 doors West 
of New Telephone Bldg. 
PH. 21765 


Gimby Foot Culture 


KENT SHOE STORE { 


GUARANTEED RADIO REPAIRS 


STAR-RADIO 


SERVICE 


v JORDAN, MGA. 


10611 Jasper Ave. 


CO.; 


Edmonton 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVICH# 


Branches at Calgary, Edmonton, 
Banff 


10418A Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alfn. 


EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Ph. 21367 13139 96 St. 


Farmers, Pumps, pumy 
truckers, gen- jacks, plpe, pine 
eral hardware fittings, valves, 


and trucking 
supplies. 


feed cookers, tank 
heaters, farm 
stock tanks made 
to order, saw 
mandrels, 
chain, wire 
sawmill 


hardware an 
plumbing sur 
plies. 


226-28 7th Ave. E. Calgary 


MMOMOMOMGMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMECUMOMCUIOWMOMIOMOINCE 


LABOR DIRECTORY 


Look Here for Information Regarding Officers, Meetings, etc., 
of Trade Unions and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 


EDMONTON 


Garment Workers of America No. 12% 
United—Neets second Wednesday it 
each month in Labor Hall. President 
Anne Davidson, 10529 78th Ave. Phone 

3881S. Recording Secretary, P. 
Williamson, 9548 106A Avenue. 


Railway Carmsn No. 448, Brotherhen 
of—NMeetz second Friday of eve: 
month in Labor Hall. President. J. 
Asplund, 12212 111th Ave; Se. R 
Lewis, 11417 TSrd St.; Nin-See, 8 
Hamilton, 10950 80th Ave 


Fire Fighters, No, 209, International Asa 
sociation of—Meets in No. £ Fire Hall 
Prealdent. Tom Steele, 96446 106th Bt. 
Edmonton; Secretary-Treasvrer, Joby 
A, Staton, 11482 85th Street, Rdmer 
son, phone TIT4l. 
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NO RURAL ELECTRICITY HERE 


NA Os will put electricity into 1,000 of its farm 
homes this year and into 2,500 in 1947. In every prov- 
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ince in Canada the emphasis is on rural electrification, [Ex- 
cept Alberta. 


There is nothing that will bring greater comfort into farm 
homes than electricity. It relieves the housewife of much of 
the drudgery of housekeeping. It washes clothes, cleans 
floors, provides refrigeration, does away with oil and gas 
lamps and, when rates become low enough, cooks the family 
food. Outside It does chores for the farmer, too. 

Those who have visited on Ontario farms where Niagara 
alls now does a large part of the work which once was done 
by the hard labor of the farm wife, appreciate how much 
rural people have to gain in good living by having electricity 
in their homes. 

In the 1944 provincial election rural electrification was 
the major plank in the C.C.F. program. A plan to put elec- 
tricity into farm homes was presented to the people. If the 
electors had chosen a C.C.l. government that plan would 
have been in operation now and the process of electrifying 
the rural areas would have been under way. 

Why is Manitoba making such progress in rural electri- 
fication whi'e Alberta virtually stands still? Manitoba has a 
publicly-owned power system. The present Alberta govern- 
ment believes that the generation and distribution of electric 
energy from the province’s resources should continue to be 
regarced as a means to provide profits for private enterprise. 


LABOR LOST U.S. ELECTION 


HIe results of the elections in the United States on No- 

vember 5 carry an important lesson for labor in that 
country. The Republican sweep has destroyed any chance of 
mitigating the possibility of depression in that country. Not 
that we belleve that a Democratic Congress would have 
achleved continuing prosperity. There was the possibility, 
however, .at a Democratic President and Congress might 
have applied fiscal policies to mitigate the severity of the 
crisis to some degree, 


iiven this measure of hope is now gone. Arrogant Ameri- 
can Big Business will be in complete and unchallenged con- 
trol precisely at the time when the next depression is expect- 
ed to come, This is a dismal outlook not only for the United 
States but for the world. 

Why did American people swing to the right? The answer 
is not easy, but one thing seems clear: they had no construc- 
tive alternative to the two old parties. Blinded by tradition, 
American labor has clung tenaciously to the support of the 
Democratic Party. As the war ended and the normal working 
of the capitalist system came back to full force, that party 
failed, as socialists knew it would. The ignominous blunders 
und vascillations of President Truman could not but bring 
the bankruptey of the Democratic Party home to the Ameri- 
can people. But what alternative had they? Disillusioned 
with the Democrats, they could only vote for the Republic- 
ans. 

Thus emerges the greatest possible imperative for the 
building of a third party in the United States based on the 


workers and farmers of that country and anchored to the 


philosophy and program of democratic socialism. 


HARD ON MUNICIPALITIES 


] TIS not much wonder that municipal leaders in the prov- 
J 
* ince are becoming indignant over the squeeze play which 


is heing worked against the municipalities by the Alberta gov- 
ernment. 


With one hand the government is constantly creating 
more expense for the municipalities while with the other it 


grabs all it can in the way of assessments and charges. The 


municipalities are made to pay twenty-five per cent of the 

‘cost of mothers’ allowances and ten per cent of the total 
cost of old age pensions. In only one other pravyinee, Man- 
ttoba, does the provincial government pass such cosis on to 
the municipal governments. 

But the Social Service Tax, which took: $1,155,000 from 
the {nunicipalities last year, # the cause of most resentment. 
With farm homes becoming more greatly burdened by school 
and other expenses in which ‘the government refuses to uas- 
sume {ts fair part, of the load, it rankles in the breasts of 
rural] taxpayers to have the governnjent boast about its own 
huge surpluses while offering no relbef to the municipalities. 

‘A spirited campaign to have the social service tax abol- 
ished {s likely to develop'before the next session of the leg- 
islature. 


THE 
THIRD 
COLUMN 


~-de— 


NEIGH 

“The Russians claim to have 6 
new wonder breed of horse which 
can do the work of ten ordinary 
horses. 

“We understand that it has 
nothing to do with the high horse 
which the Tory Press is always 
claiming Molotov to be = on.’-— 
Glasgow Forward, Sept. 28, 1946. 


* 


AND FARMERS HAVEN'T 
ANY? 

“The cows haven't gone on 
strike. THEY have to> much 
brains.’—-N. B. James, M.L.A., 
in The Canadian Social Crediter, 
October 24, 1946. 


* 


ON DEFINING LIBERTY 


“The world is in want of a good 
definition of the word liberty. We 
all declare ourselves to be for lib- 
erty; but we do not all mean the 
same thing. Some mean that a man 
can do as he pleases with himself 
and his property. With others it 
means that some men can do as 
they please with other men and 
other men’s labor. Each of these 
things is called liberty, although 
they are entirely different. To give 
an illustration: A shepherd drives 
a wolf from the throat of his 
sheep when attacked by him, and 
the sheep, of course, thanks the 
shepherd for the preservation of 
his life; but the wolf denounces 
him as despoiling the wolf of his 
liberty, especially if it be a black 
sheep.”’’—Abraham Lincoln, April 


18, 1864. 
BUT IN ALBERTA — NOTHING 


‘“‘Manitoba’s Power Commis- 
sion has launched its long range 
rural electrification program, 
aimed at delivering electric 
power to 91% of the farms in 
the province. Shortages of ma- 
terial have hampered _ installa- 
tion of new services but 1,000 
farms may get power this year 
and 2,500 in 1947. Ultimate 
goal is 53,000 electrified farms. 

“To provide the power that 
will be needed for this rural 
service, Manitoba has begun a 
$4 million development to add 
56,000 h.p. to capacity of its 
Seven Sisters plant, making it 
the largest hydro development 
on the prairies.’’—The Financial 
Post, October 26, 1946. 


* 


EVALUATING THE FARM 
WIFE 
Professor George A. Pond, of the 
department of agricultural eco- 


nomics at the University of Min- 


nesota, has calculated that a farm- 
er’s wife, if a good one, is worth 
369,00. The professor based his 
calculation on the result of a sur- 
vey among farmers. He found out 
that those farmers who said “the 
co-operation of the wife was the 


keynote”, made an average of $2,- 
760 a year more than the group re- 
not co- 


porting their wives did 
operate extensively. 


The professor then calculated 


that $69,000 at 4 per cent brought 
a return of $2,760, and on that 
practical basis fixed the valuation 


of the farm wife. 
In commenting on 


an. editorial 


York Times stated, “We 


Budget, November 1, 1946. 


* 
Ott! Of! 

“If our stamd, (on the farm 
strike) which was taken for the 
best interests for the Alberta 
people, coincided with the de- 
charations of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment, then it was coincid- 
ence, for at no time have we 
consulted with the Alberta Gov- 
ernment oh the farm = strike 
sitaation.’— The Canadian 
Social Crediter, Oct. 31, 1946. 


Professor 
Pond’s mathematical calculations, 
writer in the New 
would 
make it, a flat $100,000 without 
quibbling.” — Alberta Wheat Pool 
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The Nature of the Kingdom 


“Like a Treasure Hidden in @ 
Field”. 


ERE is the story of a man 
who found a hidden treas- 
ure and then sold all that 


he had so that he could 
buy the field. 

Palestine was the battlefield 
where opposing civilizations met in 
combat, and as the refugees of 
either side fled for their lives they 
would pause and bury their valu- 
ables, hoping to return some day 
and recover them again. Much 
treasure has been buried in Europe. 
Who can say when it will be dis- 
covered, or who will dig it up? 

This man then discovered a 
treasure hoard, and at once recog- 
nized that the value of what he 
had found was, like the discovery 
itself, known only to him. So we 
discover t ~asures, sometimes only 
after long and toilsome search, 
which have great value for us, and 
for which we are ready to make 
any exchange, and indeed why not, 
are they not worth all that we 
have? 

The story is told of Josiah 
Wedgewood that in his search for 
glazed pottery he had on one occa- 
sion with great difficulty prepared 
a quantity of clay and placed it in 
the oven to bake. As he was poor, 
he had but little fuel, and when the 
fire began to fail before the con- 


learned how to make the china that 
made him famous. 

So too it is with those alive to 
human values. Dr. Albert Skweit- 
zer, medical missionary to Africa, 
saw in the natives a treasure of 
divine likeness that others had 
never discovered. He was a man of 
culture and eminence, one who 
could fill great halls in the musieal 
centres of Europe with his organ 
recitals, and a doctor and surgeon 
of note. Yet, partly to bring some 
good to the black men in recom- 
pense for the harm the white races 
had done to them, and because he 
had found a treasure of joy that 
the self-centred never know, he 
gave up his comfortable surround- 
ings and spent his life in service to 
those who needed such help the 
most, ‘ 

Among the democratic leaders 
of the world are mariy who have 
found in social service to their peo- 
ple a treasure that gives them 
more happiness than the mere in- 
heritance of privileged position 
could supply, men who feel that 
they have gained by exchanging 
the one for the other. For when a 
man knows that he is a welconie 
part of the life of his community, 
and in co-operation with his fellows 
is a useful factor in the realization 
of their highest hopes, then he has 
indeed a treasure of joy compar- 
able to any of life’s deepest satis- 
factions, 


The kingdom then is like that. 


tents of the furnace were properly! Like a treasure suddenly found, un- 


heated, he broke up his furniture, 
in spite of his wife’s indignant pro- 
tests, piled it on the fire, and so 


expectedly beautiful, worth more 
than all that we have possessed up 
to the timeiof its discovery. 


The Co-ops’ Dilemma 


By J. E. COOK 


PRESIDENT, ALBERTA C.C.F. 


1945, Co-operative busi- 
ness totalled $104,472,014. 
There were two hundred and 
thirteen thousand members. The 
growth has more than _ trebled 
since 1941. Just recently there 
has been a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Co-op movement 
of Canada, one in the east and one 
in the west. 
The government of Canada has 
seen fit to tax Co-ops in Canada. 
The Co-ops object but do not seem 
able to make the objection in com- 
mon terms. The Eastern groups 
fee! that certain adjustments 
might make the whole thing pala- 
table. The Western group at its 
conference in Edmonton last week 
is inclined to be 
more fundamental 
and say Co-ops have 
no profit, in them- 
selves no income 
and consequently no 
basis for taxation. 
The government 
of Canada at the 
last session imple- 
mented a report of the McDougall 
Commission set up to enquire into 
taxation of Co-ops that says in ef- 
fect that all business in Canada 
is profit business and that all busi- 
ness must pay income tax. 


Propaganda Drive 

The Income Tax Payers Associa- 
tion, suspected to be largely rep- 
resentatives of the Western Can- 
ada grain trade, put on a desper- 
ale propaganda drive to influence 
public. opinion so that the govern- 
ment of Canada could with some 
shaw of support decide to levy 
taxes wn Co-ops. In 1930 Hon. 
Charles Munning had ruled that 
true’ -Co-operatives should not be 
taxed, The present legislation is a 
complete reversal of that osi- 
tion. The reason és plain in the 
figures given above. : 

In depression times the private 
profit set-up Was perfectly gsatis- 
fied that people generally should 


O-OPERATIVE business is 
( . big business, In Alberta in 


| By any method they liked in the 
way of self-help. Private business 
had nothing in the way of a solu- 
tion to offer. But now again the 
farmer and laborer are in financi- 
al position to be exploited and the 
Co-op is interfering, so smack 
them down, The government at 
Ottawa helps. Mr. Bracken talks 
but never has said there should be 
no taxation of Co-ops. The Social 
Credit group says it is right that 
there should be Co-op taxation. 
The C.C.F. believes there are 
other and better ways to raise 
public revenue. 


Not A Sudden Move 

The question of taxation of 
Co-ops was not thrown into relief 
suddenly. It has been building 
slowly for more than two years. 
And the grain trade has been 
worrying about taxing the wheat 
pools for more years than that. 
But the leaders of the physical 
Co-op movement in Canada did 
little about it. Then there was a 
report from a commission of en- 
quiry. Even then the leaders of 
the Co-op movement did little. The 
government signifies its intention 
to implement the report. There 
was a flurry in the Co-op dovecote. 
The government enacted taxation. 

Still Not Cleared 

Now the position is still not 
eleared in so far as Co-ops are 
concerned. There are eonferences 
Fast and West. The Hastern eon- 
ference held in Quebec eity would 
not quarrel with the principle of 
taxation but rather monkey with 
the details ef its applieation and 
amount, 


The Western conference ¢e- 


eides that there should be no taxa- 
tion ane passes the following 
resolutien: ‘“U&fier consideration 


of the proposals submitted by the 
Quebec “Conference with 
to the present Income War Tax 


Act; thie meeting, awhile endorsing . 


the spirit .of. the said propogals 
reiterates the principle that Co- 
ops havé no income and therefore 
(Continued, on Page Five) 
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BUSINESS 
- AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 
EDMONTON 


CONTFRACTORS 


DICCONSON & COMPANY 
Designers and Builders 
“All Types of Construction” 
PHONES 27855 - 34642 


DRUGGIS'TS 


~~" DISPENSARIES LTD. 
601 Tegler Bldg. 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


DANCING SCHOOL 


If you can walk, we can make 

you a popular dancer in 2 DAYS. 

When you dance well, you and 

your partner both have a grand 
time. 

Adults Only — Strictly Private. 
No Spectators. 
SULLIVAN’S SCHOOL OF 
BALL ROOM DANCING 
10338 101 Street, 142 Blocks 
North of Eaton’s. EDMONTON 
a 
SAW REPAIRS 


TED MILNE 
30 Years Shop and Mill Experience 
FAST SERVICE-GUARANTEED 
WORK 
9563 102 Ave. Phone 29624 
Edmonton. 


MACHINE SHOPS 


DREW MACHINE SHOP 
& FOUNDRY 
(K. Sivertsen, Mgr.) 

Pump Jacks (centre drive) 
babbitted bearings and 
complete with Zerk 
grease fittings. 

10384 108 St. Phone 24818 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


JUST A MINUTE! 


By A. J. E. Liesemer, M.L.A. 


One achievement of the 
Civic Reform Association in 
Calgary—and C.C.F. members 
can be proud of their share in 
it—is to force the reactionary 
Civic Government and Tax- 
payers Association a bit to the 
left, at least superficially! This 
latter body has dropped the 
“and Taxpayers” from __ its 
name, and has admitted that 
maybe we should spend a bit 
on maintaining our city and its 
services! : 

A year ago in the two cities 
of Calgary and Edmonton, at 
the same time, but independ- 
ently of each other, progressive 
people came to the same con- 
clusion: that the fundamental 
differences of opinion which 
we have in provincial and feder- 
al affairs about the curing of 
our social ills, do not exist in 
civic affairs and do not divide 
us. And so progressive got to- 
gether—into the Civic Demo- 
cratic Alliance in Edmonton 
and the Civic Reform Associa- 
tion in Calgary. And where 


progressives congregate, there 


you will find C.C.F. members 
ready to join the fray! These 
progressive forces really went 
to town and in both cities elect- 
ed the first progressive Mayor 
In years—Mayor H. D. Ainlay 
in Edmonton and’ Mayor J. C. 
Watson in Calgary. (Incident- 
ally both these men happen to 
be among our oldest Labor 
Party and C.C.F. members in 
their respective cities no Won- 
der the C.C.F. is proud of its 
share in these progressive civic 
movements). 

And in the fast year Calgary 
and Edmonton have had the | 
best administrations they have 
had since TF can semember, Here | 
In Calgary during the past year | 
the City Council, spearheaded | 
by Civie Reform Mayor J. C. 
Watson and his Civie Reform 
| Aldermen, have proven that a 
dollar wisely spené saves many 
a dollar in the long run. Ane so 
they have forced the C.G.T.A. 

‘pardon me, the C.G.A.—to 
mlmit that saving the Big Tax- 
Dayérs is, not the best way to 
serve the city. 

C.C.F ors, Keep up the good 
work of Civic Reform. 


PRP EOPLE’S WEEKLY 
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Calgary C.C.F. Arranging 
Billets for the Delegates 


Calgary C.C.F. members are —— 


a» 


> 


getting ready in a big way for 
the provineial €.C.F, convention 
in Calgary on November 21, 22, 
and 23. The biggest attendance 
in years filled the largest lower 
hall of the Labor Temple at a 
meeting Wednesday night Novem- 
ber 6, when 25 delegates were 
chosen of 88 nominated. Mr. 
Ernie Cook, Provincial President 
was in the chair, and Mr. 
King, Provincial Secretary took 
charge of the vote. 

Nominations took place from the 


C.C.F.News| 


ORGANIZATION 
MEETINGS 


NELLIE PETERSON 


Lacombe Constituency 


Jack| Monday, Nov. 25—Arbordale 


School. 
Tuesday, Nov. 26—Spruceville 
Hall. 


floor and the names were then! Wednesday, Nov. 27—Birch Lake 


placed on a ballot by means of 
the Labor Temple _ Gestetner. 
Ballots were given to persons who 
presented their membership card 
or were on the membership list. 
A group of civic employees who 
annually count the civic election 
results took charge of the count- 
ing. They finished at 2 a.m. The 
following delegates were elected: 

Ald. R. T. Alderman, Miss Annie 
Campbell, Miss Gladys Dynes, My. 
George Ellinson, Miss Jennie 
Elliott, Mr. Bert Evers, Mrs. Edna 


Jordhoy, Mr. Alf. Knudson, Mr. 
A. J. E. Liesemer, Mr. J. E. 


Liesemer, Mr. Neil MacDonald, 
Miss Edith Patterson, Mr. A. T. 
Pippard, Mr. Lyn Waiker, Mr. 
Alfred Baird, Mrs. Christina 
Ellinson, Mrs. R. Fraser, Mr. H. 
King, Mr. Albert Larson, Mr. D. 
McIntosh, Mrs. D. MéeIntosh, Mr. 


W. YD. Morrison, Mrs. Cleo 
Mowers, Mr. O. Pinnell, Mr. H. J. 
Ryan. 


A billeting committee to take 
care of out of town delegates was 
appointed. It would be helpful to 
the committee if delegates 
quiring billets would write to Mr. 
George Ellinson, 17 


on staying in hotels should write 


immediately for reservations to 
the hotel of their choice as there 


accommodation will be 
to get if left until the last minute. 


CCF COORDINATES 
MARITIME POLICY 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— A 
mon economic policy in the Mari- 


com- 


School. 
Thursday, Nov. 28—Lakeside 


Hai. . 


Friday, Nov. 29—Blackfalds Hall. 
These are all evening meetings 
at which a film will be shown. 


ROPER, SPEAKER 

Ponoka Provincial Constituency 
Association will hold its annual 
Convention at Ponoka on Friday, 
November 29th, in the Co-op Hall 
commencing at 2 p.m. Elmer E. 
Roper will attend the convention 
and will also address a_ public 
meeting in the evening which is 
scheduled for 8 p.m. 


Co-ops’ Dilemma 


(Continued from Page 4) 


are not subject to income tax; 
and that this meeting recommends 
that the Co-op Union should call 
a meeting of directors and other 
Co-op leaders for the purpose of 


re-| initiating a campaign to request 


the Dominion government to 


Alberta} abolish the present Income War 
Block. Delegates who are planning|Tax Act as it applies to Co-opera- 


tives.” 
Would Interview M.P.’s 


{ , A meeting is to be held in Ot- 
are two other conventions in town!|tawa December 10, 11, and 12. 
during the same week and hotel! The proposal in so far as it has 
difficult| now been canvassed would seem 


to be that representations should 
be made to private federal mem- 
bers to have them persuade Hon. 
J. L. Ilsley, et al that he should 
completely .reverse his position 
just last year established. There 
is some suggestion that the gov- 
ernment is faced with so slim a 
majority that the time may be 


times, designed to bring “greater|ripe for mutiny by private mem- 


justice for the people of the At- 
lantic provinces,” is to be a fea- 
ture of the C.C.F. program accord- 
ing to plans laid at a Maritime 
meeting in Moncton on November 
3rd and 4th. 

The joint meeting of C.C.F. rep- 
resentatives from New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island was presided over by David 
Lewis, C.C.F. National Secretary. 
In a press statement on his return 
to Ottawa Mr. Lewis said: 

“The leading members of the 
C.C.F. in the Maritimes empha- 
sized the fact that these provinces 
have become the poor sisters in 


bers. 


| 
iw N ORDER to 
‘| position taken by the C.C.F. 


From Now on 
Plan to do a little 
Ghristmas Gift Shopping Daily. 
- Selections are better now 
than they’ll be later. 


Johnstone Wal 


Est | 


‘Limited — 


EDMONTON’S OWN STORE 


1886 


5 MINUTES 
WITH THE C.CE. 


Radio Address of Elmer E. Roper, 


M.L.A., Provincial Leader 


understand the 


on important issues which 

arise from time to time, it is 
necessary to know the circum- 
stances which brought the move- 
ment into being. In the midst 
of that distressing period which 
we remember as the great de- 
pression, representatives of farm- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations, 
and a number of socially-conscious 
so-called white collar people, met 
in the city of Calgary, in August, 
1982, to discuss the need for a 
political party which would give 
expression to the struggle of the 
common people of Canada for a 
better and more secure life. 


Born Out of People’s Need 

The C.C.F. came out of that 
meeting. It was born out of the 
great needs of the people. Every 
eighth person in Canada at that 
time was living off the miserable 
dole we called relief. Wheat was 
bringing Alberta farmers 20 cents 
a bushel and cattle and hogs 
from two to three or four cents 
a pound. Everywhere in the coun- 
try the dread spectre of unemploy- 
ment and want stalked through 


There is no evidence that the! the people’s homes. 


leaders of the Co-operative move- 
ment across Canada are prepared 
to see in their movement anything 
more than a physical threat to 
private profit business. There is 
no evidence that such leaders con- 
sider that the time is ripe or 
even approaching when there 
should be a show-down as between 
the Co-operative and so_ called 
competitive philosophies. There is 
‘no evidence that the leaders are 
prepared to challenge business in 
jthe way of operating at or very 
(close to costs. The present pro- 


The C.C.F. was born to fight 
against these things. It came into 
being to express the longing of 
the people for a better way of life 
and to be the political means by 
which a better life was to be 
achieved. That was the reason for 
the birth of the C.C.F. It is the 
only reason for its continued 
existence. 

Fights for People 

And this is the explanation of 
the stand the C.C.F. and its spokes- 
men take in connection with the 
day to day struggle of the Cana- 


the Canadian family and that the; posals are to again go to the gov- | dian people. It is the reason the 


struggle to rehabilitate the Mari- 
times must be a united struggle 


jernment, who are the supporters 
‘of private profit economy in this 


C.C.F. supports the industrial 
workers as they strive to attain 


of all the people of the three! country, and the Co-op leaders!a_ better standard of living and 


provinces. 
To Co-ordinate Activities 

“The week-end meeting and the 
co-ordinating plans laid are the 
first C.C.F. steps towards formu- 
lating a common Maritime  pro- 
gram for economic development 
and greater justice for the people 
of the Atlantic provinces.” 

Mr. Fred Young, of Hatifas, 
who has been and will continue as 
C.C.F. Provineial Organizer for 


‘will bez them to let Co-operatives 
‘have a little place in the sun. 

| Inadequate 

| The 
posals are definitely inadequate. 
‘But it is understandable that the 
‘leaders of the Co-operative move- 
ment and the government of Can- 
ada should be found in this posi- 
tion. The people of Canada have 
been very slow to recognize their 
linterest in the Co-op position and 


| 
developments and the pro- | 


ris 
;to preserve 


‘security of employment. It is the 


reason the C.C.F. is with the farm- 


iers of the nation in their fight for 


a more equitable share of the 
wealth they help to produce. It 
the reason the C.C.F. fights 
the life of the co- 
operatives, through which the peo- 
ple attempt to exercise some con- 
trol over their own economic af- 
fairs. 

In talks I am 


these going to 


. » | * Py e fees re > 
Nova Scotia, was appointed Mari-) to insist. on an adequate course | show just how the C.C.F. has been 


time Director of Organization for 
the €.C.F. it will be his function 


C.C.F. in the three provinces in 
the fields of researeh, literature, 
radio, an@ organization. 

Mr. Young was eonsidered by 
the meeting to be particularly 
qualified for this post. He was 
born in New Brunswick and work- 
ed in all three provinces. He there- 
fore knows the problems and peo- 
ple of the Maritimes well and can 
guide the co-ordination of C.C.P. 
activities here with a wealth of 
experience. His headquarters will 
be in Halifax. 


‘of aetion. 


Nothing short of a Co-operatives/instrument in 
to co-ordinate the activities ef the! economy can solve the dilemna, | struggles. 


| Nothing short of a government 
‘that believes in the necessity and 


‘'mnke a Co-aperative economy 
possible. It might be expected that 
ithe leadership of the movement 
would be more militant but the 
whole question is one tu be de- 
cided by the people of Canada, It 


mine where the interests of the 
majority of the people lie. It may 


true to its mission as a_ political 
the people’s 


Now that the farm. strike is 
over, IT can- safely use that as an 


ithe philosophy of co-opesation -will example. We in the C.C.F. were 


not asked to express any opinion 
about the wisdom or otherwise of 
an non-delivery strike. We = con- 
sidered that it) would have been 
presumptions impudence on our 
part to offer the farmers gratui- 


shauld not be difficult to deter-[tous advice in the matter. 


On the Right Side 


a 


| 


{ 


question about which side we'd 
be on. 

In the latter part of the war 
there was considerable difference 
of opinion about. the wisdom of 
the Italian campaign. There were 
those who said it was unnecessary 
and strategically unwise. We in 
Canada didn’t know anything 
about that. All we knew was that 
Canadian soldiers were fighting 
there. And we wanted them to 
win, . 

Maybe labor and farm organ- 
izations do make some mistakes, 
or take unwise action sometimes. 
They’d be more than human if 
they did not. But the test of a 
political organization which claims 
to represent the common people, 
is whether or not it is always on 
the side of the people in the fight 
for a better life. 

I’m not very much concerned 
about what politicians who have 
abandoned their own principles, 
and who have turned against the 
people who put them where they 
are, say about the C.C.F, What 


‘I am greatly concerned about is 


that the C.C.F. should always be 
found on the right side when the 
people whom we represent are 
engaged in a struggle. We propose 
in these talks to remind you of 
the record of the C.C.F. in this 
revard and to discuss with you 
a people’s political program for 
Alberta and Canada. 


U.S. WAGES DOWN, 
PRICES RISE 40° 


By CHARLES PADDOCK, 
Editor, New Party News 

Washington,. (CPA).---U.S. food 
prices are up over 380 per cent 
since June 380, and up over 40 
per cent since the end of the war, 
according to the conservative 
figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
Board has disclosed that in 1945, 
peak production year in U.S. his- 
tory, more than half the nation’s 
families had incomes under $2,000 
per year, before taxes. It wae 
acknowledged that because 1945 
was a record year, 1946 incomes 
will show a decided drop. -+ - 

The CIO magazine ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK also exploded the 
theory that a big postwar boom 
can be built on consumer savings 
when it revealed that the lower 
50 per cent of U.S. families have 
less than 4 per cent of the war- 
time savings, while the upper 20 
per cent of families are hoarding 
77 per cent of the savings, much 
more than they can possibly use 
for consumer gvods. 


om 


mee 


“What's happened, George? 
“Puncture.” 
“You should have looked out for 


But when they had made their|it. The guide book says that there 


be more difficult to get them to] decision and we were called upon 


do something about it. + 


to take sidez, there was never any 


| 


is a fork in the road just about - 
here.” 


ot UEP CRB A Ace 


“Why 


REGINA, (CPA).— Just. why 
and how the C.C.F. Government 
has been able to inaugurate 
honest, efficient administration 
in Saskatchewan were outlined 
November 4 by Premier T. C. 
Douglas in the first of a series 
of radio talks to be given by 
cabinet ministers on the activities 
of their respective departments. 

In part, the premier said: 

Even more important than any 
political philosophy and before we 
can impiement any particular pro- 
yram we must give the people of 
Saskatchewan good sgrovernment. 
By good government I mean gov- 
ernment that is honest, efficient 
and progressive, Let ue have a 
look at these three words. 

First, we are seeking to give 
honest government. By that I 
mean that we regard ourselves as 
trustees of public funds, having 
certain responsibilities which we 
inuxt discharge, and being respon- 
sible tu those whe elect us. For 
instance, there is no slush fund 
in the Saskatchewan government. 
It isn’t possible any longer to get 
a contract by turning back 10 per 
cent to the political party in power. 
It has taken a while to convince 
some people that favors could no 
longer be purchased and that gov- 
ernment business could not be se- 
cured by making simply a substan- 
tial contribution to party campaign 
funds. 

All purchasing for the Saskat- 
chewan government is done 
throygh oa central purchasing 
ayvency, Which buys everything on 
the basis of public tender, with 
the business always going to the 
lowest bidder. 


Honest Government 
By honest government [I mean 
that patronage has been elimin- 
ated. Government jobs are not 
handed out as a reward for serv- 
ices rendered to a political party. 
Civil servants are being hired on 


the basis of what they know and 
not. whom they know. Not only 
‘has the government introduced a 
merit system for the hiring and 
promoting of government em- 
ployees, but the civil servants have 
been encouraged to form their 
own bargaining agencies and have 
become affiliated with the two 
jlabor congresses. Consequently 
every government employee is pre- 
tected against suinmary dismissal 
and against having some political 
appointee promoted over his head. 

Secondly, we are seeking to give 
efficient government. By efficient 
| government I mean government 
in which every dollar spent gets 
the maximum return, and in which 
levery cinployee seeks to give the 
public the best possible service. 

The purchasing agency which 

I have already mentioned is 
saving the province about half 
a million dollars a year, and we 
are convinced that the merit 
system is producing an _ ever- 
increasing efficiency in the 
civil service. 

Before the last election, one of 
the favorite taunts of our op- 
ponents was that the C.C.F. con- 
sisted mainly of inexperienced 
farmers, teachers and preachers 
who could not possibly be expected 
to know how to govern a province. 
Verbal pictures were drawn of 
the horrible debacle that would 
ensue if we were elected to office. 


Taxes Decreased 


You were told that we would 
increase your taxes, plunge the 
province into debt and ruin the 
financial credit of Saskatchewan. 
Much to their disappointment, our 
opponents find that none of these 
things has happened. 

After two years of C.C.F. 
administration we find that the 
taxes paid to the provincial 
government by the man on the 
street have not only been in- 
creased but, as a matter of fact, 


| ; PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


ask. Gets Good Governmen 


shed have actually been de- ; Saskatchewan, the C.C.F. has had; people, for the people and by th 
‘| the unique distinction of pioneer- | people. Only with your confidencs 


creased. 


Burden Greater on Few 

It is true that royalties on ¢er- 
tain corporations and groups of 
individuals who deplete our nat- 
ural resources have increased, and 
that certain business and indus- 
trial concerns are being asked to 
assume a larger share of respon- 
sibility for financing the province, 
but the ordinary individual is to- 
day paying less taxes, not more, 
insofar as the provincial treasury 
is concerned. 

Nor have we increased the pro- 
vincial debt. On the contrary, we 
have reduced the provincial debt 
by $22,000,000 in two years. 
When you realize that until we 
took office no government in Sas- 
katchewan had ever paid off a 
provincial debt, but had merely 
refunded it, then you will see that 
a reduction in the provincial debt 
is something new in government 
administration in Saskatchewan. 

Nor have we ruined the fi- 
nancial credit of Saskatchewan. 

In spite of all the calamity 
howling of orthodox financiers, 
we find that Sdskatchewan 
bonds which were selling at 
$92.00 for a $100.00 bond when 
we took office are now selling 
on the New York market at 
$114.00. That isn’t bad for a 
group of individuals who two 
years ago were being described 
as visionaries and dreamers. 


Tread New Paths 


The third thing we are seeking 
to give is progressive government. 
By progressive administration I 
mean a willingness to tread new 
paths and to introduce new ideas. 
I am not suggesting that things 
are good just because they are 
new but good government means 
a willingness to strike out into un- 
charted territory rather than to 
follow forever the beaten path. In 
two years of administration in 


‘ing in a number of fields of gov- 
lernmental activity and has had the 
additional satisfaction of seeing 
other provinces follow our ex- 
ample in certain instances. 
Only The Beginning 

What has heen done is only the 
beginning; much more remains to 
be accomplished. At this hour each 
'week, a cabinet minister will out- 
‘line to you the work of his de- 
partment and our plans for the 
future. I hope you will listen to 
these broadcasts and that you will 
send us your comments and criti- 
cisms. This is your government, 
seeking to carry out your instruc- 
tions. Only by your participation 
and discussion of public affairs 
can we have government of the 


and co-operation can we Continu 
to give you what } am sure yf 
all want—honest, efficient and § 


progressive government. 


PHONE 2542? 
THE GREGORY Co. 


Auto Body and Fender Work 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
Oldest Established Shop in 


Edmonton 


A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
9625 102a Avenue 


“ THE FRIENDLY HOTEL” 


The ALEXANDRA 


224 - 9th Ave. E., CALGARY 
G. HADLEY ROBERTS, Prop. 


Phone M 4671 


~ READY-MIXED CONCRETE 


Supplied to meet any specifications. In cold 
weather we can supply Heated Ready-Mixed 
Concrete. 


ALBERTA GONGRETE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Corner 104th Ave. and 111th St. 


Phone 23881 


In the Calgary Civic Election... 


Back Mayor Watson 


Mayor J. C. Watson, in one short year of office, by the Trades 
Further progress for the 


has made oxcellent progress in the betterment cf 4 
. hastened if Mayor Watson is given the support he 


Calgary. Recently his record as Mayor was endorsed 


The Full C.R.A. Slate 


Calgary's Civic Reform Association has proven its 
ability to co-operate on an agreed programme of 
civic reform. By voting the entire slate, you field 


needs. 


things done! 


and Labor Council of Calgary. 
greatly 


city will be 


Should Be Supported 


a full team—people united to obtain the objectives 
Calgary needs. Vote C.R.A. candidates—and get <s 


REMEMBER THESE NAMES! 
r 


FOR ALDERMAN 


FOR ALDERMAN 


MISS ETHEL BAKER 


Member Retail Clerks’ Local 642. 
Delegate to Calgary Trades and 
Labor Council, 


TERRY LEVIS 


Executive Member, Canadian 
Legion. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARD 


ee 
H. J. EVERS 


Member Civic Employees’ Federal 


Union, Local 37. 


FOR ALDERMAN 


, 
ee y 
de Date MRE rede ie fe eur euEredent 


ALDERMAN BOB ALDERMAN ALDERMA 


FOR ALDERMAN 


ge s.p dy om 


N GEORGE BROWN 


Member Brotherhood of Railway Member International Association 
Carmen of America, Ladysmith of Machinists, Lodge 357. Dele: 
Lodge 42. Delegate to Calgary gate to Calgary Trades and Labor 


Trades and Labor Council. 


FOR SCHOOL BO 


ARD 


+54 oo 


TS 
T. MOORE 
Retail Merchant. 


Council. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARD 


J. SYKES 


Members Civic Employees’ Federtl 
Union, Local 37. 
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RITAEN’S legend of social- 
ist and literary pioneering, 
the personality of George 
Bernard Shaw, is rivalled 
e opposite side of the globe 
ustralia’s Dame Mary, Gil- 
fH more, @ great woman of letters 
Bi ind a !abor leader. At the age of 
4 gi she is writing her 14th book. 
A through her small flat at King’s 
g cross, Sydney, troops a daily 

} crowd of visitors. 

) She was made a Dame of the 
a British Empire in 1937, the first 
i woman to receive that award for 
services in literature. At her 77th 
pirthday party in 1942 the then 
= prime Minister, the late John 
i curtin, said that she had ‘‘helped 
to mould the national character.” 
1 Her devotion to literature and to 
EH the cause of Labor have been in- 
H extricably woven together—but 


Boon th 
by A 


she herself believes that her poli- 
tics have made a greater contribu- 


m™ tio to her country than her 
poetry. 
Born in New South Wales of 


Scottish parents, Mary was nursed 
by aborigines whom she has stout- 


H ly championee hroughetke years— 


She was a schoolteacher in her 
teens, and at. 23 began writing 
revolutionary verse for ‘The 
Worker,” one of the first Labor 
papers in Australia. 
Politics and Recipes 
To Paraguay in 1895 went 
Bi Mary, to take part in the socialist 
# Utopia, New Australia, founded 
by William Lane. She married and 
bore a son, and returned to Aus- 
tralia to edit the woman’s page in 
“The Worker,” mixing politics 
with recipes, and helping to mould 
the political opinions of thousarids 
of Australian women when the 
BE Labor movement after the failure 
@ of the big strikes in the ‘nineties’ 
turned to the task of winning their 
reforms by parliamentary means. 
During 23 years of journalism 
Mary Gilmore fought for old age 
pensions, the baby bonus, legalized 
adoption, improved status for il- 
legitimates, better wages and con- 
ditions for all workers, a new 
deal for the aborigines, play- 


See Great | Conv. 


Sed Ge eal eee 


i (Continued from page 1) 


Friday. afternoon. Mr. Irvine will 
address the convention banquet 
on Friday night. 


Billets Provided 


f - Members of the Calgary C.C.F. 


are doing their part to make the 
big gathering a success. A_billet- 
ing committee has been appointed 


2. to provide accommodation for out- 


side delegates and visitors, and 
every effort will be made to make 
their stay in the city pleasant and 
profitable. 

C.C.F. officials regard the con- 
vention as a vital one in the life 
of the movement in the province. 
“Upon the kind of a convention 
this is will largely depend our suc- 
cess in the next provincial elec- 
tion,’ President J. E. Cook told 
the People’s Weekly this week. 
“We probably have a_ little more 
than one clear year before we'll 
be in the midst of an election 
campaign again,’ Mr. Cook said, 
“and our success or failure in that 
campaign will depend on what we 
are able to do between now and 
then. What we can do will largély 
depend on how good a convention 
We have next week.” 


——____., 
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1A Great Woman of Letters BLA 
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Dame Mary Gilmore of Australia 


A legend, but stt a very vigorous personality, Dame Mary Gilmore 

of Australia is completing her 14th book at the age of 81. Her 

Sydney flat is a rendezvous for writers and artists. Her influence 
en the Australian labor movement has been deep and lasting. 


growgzsls for children, even pocket 
handkerchiefs for short-term 
women prisoners. 

Through all her writings runs 
the same mood of passionate pro- 
test and sympathy. Her brave ap- 
proach to a long and arduous 
career finds expression in such 


. verses as these: 


Elmer EE. Roper, Provincial 
Leader, said he hoped the mem- 
bers of the C.C.F. in the province 
would make the Calgary meeting 
a great provincial rally. 


Great Speakers 


“T don’t think It is too much 
to ask C.C.F. people to make some 
sacrifice if necessary to be there,” 
he said. “They will be well repaid 
in hearing great addresses from 
Premier Douglas and Bill Irvine,” 
Mr. Roper added. “Tommy Doug- 
las’s address to the national con- 
vention in Regina was among the 
best I have ever heard. He thrilled 
the great crowd who heard him 
and one of the “American  co- 
operative visitors who was a guest 
at the banquet at which the ad- 
dress was given, told me he had 
never heard anything finer. Those 
who hear the Saskatchewan Pre- 
mier and William Irvine at Cal- 
gary are in for a treat that will 
be worth all the time, effort and 
expense necessary to get there,” 
said the Alberta Leader. 

Starts Thursday 

The convention will begin with 
registration at 9 o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. Reports of the Pres- 
ident and Provincial Leader will 
be given at the opening session. 
Mayor J. C. Watson, himself a 
prominent member of the C.C.F., 
will bring greetings from the 
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“Never admit the pain, 
Bury it deep; 

Only the weak complain, 
Complaint is cheap. 


“Cover thy wound, fold down, 
Its curtained place; 

Silence is still a crown, 
Courage a grace.” 


City of Calgary to get the gather- 
ing under way. 

Reports of the Provincial Board 
and the Treasurer, with proposals 
for organization and radio, will 
take up part of the first after- 
noon. The big public rally of the 
convention will take place in the 
Memorial Hall with Premier Doug- 
las as speaker. 

Friday morning will feature a 
discussion of budget proposals for 
the coming year and other reports 
and resolutions. The afternoon 
session will begin with community 
singing to be followed by Premier 
Douglas’s address to the delegates. 
The convention banquet will be 
held in the Al Azhar Temple where 
William Irvine will be the speaker 
and a program of musical enter- 
tainment will be provided. 

Saturday’s sessions will include 
election of officers at 11 o’clock. 
The afternoon will largely be de- 
voted to panel discussion dealing 
with organization, agriculture, 
and co-operatives. 


WOULD IMPROVE 
CONDITIONS IN 
LABOR DISTRICTS 


D. F. McINTOSH 


(By Correspondent) 

Calgary.—-"'] have been asked 
by a large number of trade union 
people and members of the €.C.F. 
to nllow my name to stand as a 
candidate for city council. T have 
therefore decided to stand as can- 
didate for alderman,” said DB. PF. 
MeIntesh in a statement issued 
wunouncing his eandidatare, 

“There are three Socind Credit 
Bominees in the 
onv other C.C.F. member siauding. 
The position of the C.C.F, in this 
city cannot be maintained by al 
Jowing this situation to stand,” 
said Mr. MelIndash. 


sont 


vais 


CK EMPIRE 


By Clifford E. Lee 


RITAIN’S Socialist govern- 
ment does not believe in 
imperialism. Yet it has in- 
herited an empire. Some 

of it reeks of old Tory colonialism. 
And the Socialists probab'y agree 
that ‘no man can be free until 
all men are free.’’ In the fact that 
such a government directs so much 
of our globe may lie our hope for 
a free and better world. 


In the United States the negro 
problem is the question of racial 
hatreds and_ dis- 
crimination against 
the colored minor- 
ity. In Africa it is 
the question of the 
social and economic 
rights of a vast 
majority dominated 
politically and eco- 
nomically by a small 


minority. 

There 
educated negroes in the States 
When one of them, fresh from th 


are highly intelligent, 


racial violences of America, 
chooses to visit the land of Negro 
origin, with an eye to social condi- 
tions there, the story is as fascin- 
ating as it is significant. Such is 
the story “African Journey’ by 
Eslanda Goode Robeson, wife of 
Paul Robeson, singing star of 
“Sanders of the River.” Mrs. 
Robeson is a very remarkable 
woman; student, traveller, lin- 
guist, anthropologist. Her book is 
in the Edmonton Public Library. 


Her first problem was to get a 
visa. Says she: ‘‘The white people 
of Africa do not want educated 
Negroes travelling about seeing 
how their brothers live; nor do 
they want these brothers seeing 
negroes of other parts of the 
world, hearing how they live.” 

The ownership of land, “the 
means of production’? most closely 
affecting the African is a funda- 
mental question there. Leonard 
Barnes in his “The Duty of Em- 
pire” tells that the land in the 
“primitive” parts of Africa is 
owned by the tribe. An African 
chief is quoted: ‘I conceive that 
land belongs to a vast family, of 
which many are dead, few are 
living, and countless numbers are 
yet unborn.” Barnes. declares, 
“That is an_ infinitely better, 
sounder, healthier system than 
that which the British people 
tolerate and suffer from in their 


is A Bit of 


A boarder bought some sausages 
and asked his landlady to cook 
them for his breakfast. 

“How’ll I cook them?”’ she asked. 

“Just fry them like fish,” replied 
the lodger. 

The next morning, when the 
landlady served them, she re- 
marked: “I hope you'll enjoy your 
breakfast, sir, but there’s not much 
in these things when they’re 
cleaned out.” 


committee was elected to handle 
the campaign. Ald. P. N. R. Morvri- 
son is chairman, Secretary, Mrs. 


iS. L. Jordhoy, Poll Organizer, 
| Neil MacDonald. 
Committee: J. King, Mary 


Clarke, Mrs. W. D. Morrison, Mrs. 
Nettie Mowers, K. Brown, C. 
Frederickson, Mrs. F. McIntosh, 
J. Cooper, J. MacGillvray. 
Announces Program 
Mr. McIntosh is standing on a 
straight program of improvement 
for labor communities. In trans- 
portation he supports the trolley 
bus as the basic unit. He favors 
the building of the new hospital 


| 
field with only! perty owners. 


on the present site. He is demand- 
ing that the post-war fund be 
allocated for the building of civic 
swinnning pools, streets and street 
lighting. 

Mr. MeIntosh has declared him- 
self in favor of a graduated. tax 
on sorporations and wealthy pre- 


“We cannot continue to go into 
debt. Our city needs repair. 
Wealthy classes and corporations 
must pay a steeper mill rate and 
beur a greater share of the load,” 


On Piiday evoning an exoe@utivehe declares, 


own country.’ He points out that 
as long as this system was immune 
from the “‘civilizing” influence of 
the whites no member of the 
African community was ever in 
want. “There are no paupers in 
Africa except where the white 
man has created them.” 
Ruled by White Minority 

Africa cannot be talked about 
us a whole. Parts are ruled by 
various Iuropean countries; all is 
ruled by a white minority as a 
result of past conquest. The atti- 
tude of the Dutch is set out in a 
clause from the original constitu- 
tion of the Transvaal: ‘There 
shall be no equality between black 
and white either in church or 
state.’’ Cecil Rhodes expressed the 
British attitude as: ‘Equal rights 
for all civilized men.” As Mrs. 
Robeson points out the trick is to 
decide what “civilized” means. In 
her opinion the Union of South 
Africa, a British dominion, is in 


*{general committed to the Dutch, 
elrather than the British attitude to 


the natives. 
The native in Africa finds the 


same attitude to his economic 
well-being as his colored cousin 
is subject to in the southern 


States. Typical: ‘“Why, surely you 
realize that the European has a 
higher standard of living than the ~ 
native, and therefore needs ntore* 
salary ?’’ They have in practice no 
important legal rights in eaurt; a 
white man has abou: the same 
chance of escaping a murder 
charge for killing a negro as he 
has in Louisiana. 
Education the Big Need 

As in Canada, the fundamental 
problem is education. Julian 
Huxley, writing in 1931 berated 
those who think ‘of black men as 
labor-fodder, and think that edu- 
cation interferes with their in- 
clination and capacity to work.” 
This attitude he suggests of Tory 
England, ‘‘is by no means uncom- 
mon at home.’ 

Mrs. Robeson’s conclusion, and 
a good statement of C.C.F. foreign 
policy: ‘‘The people of the world, - 
in fighting for their own freedom, 
|have come at long last to sense 
that no man can be free until all 
men are free.... When an aroused 
world .. . carefully considers the 
securing of a permanent peace, 
realistic statemen will have to con- 
sider seriously the freedom of 
peoples.” 


Nonsense 


A patronizing young lord was 
seated opposite Whistler at dinner 
one evening. During a lull in the 


conversation he adjusted his mon- 
ocle and leaned toward the artist. 
“Aw, y’know, Mr. Whistler,” he 
drawled, “I pahssed your house this 
mawning.” 
“Thank you,” said 
“thank you very much.” 
* * * 
Some up-to-date definitions: 
Oleomargarine — The food of 
people who have seen butter days. 
Highbrow—One who likes a 
thing so long as he’s sure you don’t 
like it, too. 
Divorcee—A woman 
richer by decrees. 
Cynic—One who looks down on 
those above him. 
* 


A woman called up for jury duty 
refused to serve because she didn't 
believe in capital punishment. 

Trying to persuade her, the 
judge explained: “This is merely a 
case where a wife is suing her hus- 
band-beeause she gave him a thou- 
sand dollars to pay down on a fur 
coat and he lost the money in a 
poker game.” 

“TH serve,” she said. “I could be 
wrong about capital punishment.” 
- + + 

Said Mr. -Hobson: “A baby’s 
troublesome, that’s true; but re- 
member the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” 

Replied his wife: “Well, then, 
suppose you assume world domin- 
ion for the evening while IT gv to 
the theatre.” 


Whistler, 


who gets 


* = 
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UTH ‘SECTION OF THE, 


A Convention Cali 


TO SEEMS that just now all 
political parties are breaking 
outoin a rash of conventions. 
Just recently both the Liber- 
als and the Conservatives have 
held conventions. However, to us 
in the CLCLE. and the COYM, con- 
ventions are not something new. 
The CCYM oryanization was borne 


as a result of a geroup of young 
people meeting toyvether im con 
vention in’ Winniper. Sinee then 


we hold a Nation- 
where delegates, 
democratically clected, can decide 


poliey 


every two yeurs 
al Convention 
probleme 


national and 


Provineiml ceetions too need the 
added incentive of a convention to 
keep the 
smoothly. Since the problems are 
Closer home se find that we roost 
meet at least year, 
On November 29 and 24 you 
in Alberta will meet un convention 
affairs of the 
Opportunity is 


Oranszation riunninge 


eCVeLy 


onee 


to onttend to the 
CUYM there. 


Wnoecktng for you young peaple | 
in’ Adberta. You wilk have prob- 
fem to solve haven't wei all, 


You will have a previneial organ- 
ization to build up. You will have 
n preadent nnd oan executive to} 
elect. You wall nave to decide on 
an eduentional and 
program for the coming year. On 
top of that there is the ever pres- 
ent task of financing your active- 
tiex once you have them planned, | 

In Saskatchewan we have 10 | 
delegates aliowed from each con. | 
stituency, Where there are active | 
units they send oan the majority | 
of the delegates, The €lOC Ue, ar- 
range for other interested younyge | 
people to complete the ten, 

An Interestingr avenda is | 
planned an advance and well ad- | 
vertised. An interesting part of 
this agenda is the chanee for the} 
young: people to hear at least three | 
wuekt speakers, usually speaking 
on the CoClRL or the Coc) and! 
CUCYM relations 

Another important part in whieh 
every one present has a chanee to 
plan future policy is the passing: 
of resolutions, which have come; 
ino from clubs and individuals. [t 
isan the form of resolutions that 
your unit or geroup can brings be- 
fore the conventions vour wishes 

here indeed is democracy in 
netion Tn the convention they are | 
diseussed by every one and then 
If they are passed the 
new executive wil net accordingly, | 


recreational , 


voted on, 


Panel Discussions 


Won Saskatchewan have found | Popular vote in the last election. tation in the full first year after 
that conaderable time ai needed; And LE find no great discourage- the defeat of Japan have just 
to diseuss CCYM affairs. A sya-{| ment in the country over our fail- be 


tem oof panel discussions — has} 
proved very satisfactory with the | 


group breaking: up into four sec-| speak with satisfaction over the with 103,000 of them receiving 


| 


for discussions on “CCYM | 
“CCYM and Re- 


tions 
and Edueation,” 


LUMBER 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
CLOSEST PRICES 


' 
| 


P. MANNING] 
LUMBER CO., LTD. 
10443 80th Ave., Phene 32051 


{ 


| problems 


| wonderful 


/in our C.C.F. 


' such a 


creation,” “CEYM and Communi- 
ty Effort’ and “CECYM and Poli. | 
tical Action.”’ We find that these 


topics cover the general fields of | 
CCYM activities. In each of these 
secretary takes minutes 
and records all resolutions that 
are passed in the panel. These 
reports and resolutions are read 
to the convention as a whole later 
on und they then vote on the re- 


panels a 


ports and al-o on the resolutions. 
There is something else too! 
at CCYM conventions — besides | 


much talk and much work, There, 
is the thrill of meeting with and! 
getting: to know young people | 
fiom different parts of your prov- 
ince, There is the enthusiasm one! 
gets from thinking: about and act-| 
ing on problems facing all young 
people. Then there is always aj 
fecling of accomplishment after) 
itis all over, There is something 
else too, it is the feeling of com- 
radeship that fairly oozes out of 
a CCYM convention, for these are 
not ordinary young people. They 
are young people who realize the; 
facing them and are | 
willing to work and do their share | 
in attempting to solve these prob- | 
lems, We have a common aim-—a | 
co-operative commonwealth. 


And so J can only repeat, oppor- 
tumits as knecking in Alberta. 
Come into the CCYM Convention, 
face the problem, start) now to 
do your part in building for the 
future. 

Remember the CCYM. Conven- | 
tion to be held ain’ Calgary on} 
November 28 and 24. i 

Olma Campbell, | 
Member, Saskatchewan 
Provinciol Executive. 


“Personal Stuff" 


(Continued from page 1!) 


what was wrong with the farmer 


doing the same thing? 
I 


°, 2, !, 
oe fe “ 


The warmth of the = grceetiiig 
tendered to us by the Redwater 
men made me very happy. What a 
comradeship we have 
movement in Al-! 
berta! It makes worth while any | 
slowness in progress 


apparent 


| which we have experienced. It 


if we could have had 
solid comradeship if we 
had swept into office with a huge 


doubtful 


ure to do that. [ rarely go to a 
meeting where someone does not 


fact that we doubled our vote 
last time, and if we can do it 
‘again. .. ! When we left Waskat- 


|; enau the other night Walter Mentz, 
‘who hasn't attended many country 


mectings recently, expressed his 
admiration of the type of men 


| we had just met. That's the way 


I folt as I shook hands with them 
and talked to them. And when we 
know that there are similar groups 


pall over the province, fine, solid,| fighting men and their families. 
forward-looking citizens, men and} Thousands have been set up in 


women of high principle and great 
ideals, there is something very 
warming about knowing that they 


are comrades with us in a crusade. 


+ ey & 


It wae a beautiful and very 
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| the 


> | 


ling and 


jing racial 


impressive service that was held in 
Memorial Hall in Edmonton 
on Monday. Dean Trendell who 
| delivered the memorial message 
|uttered a sharp and solemn warn- 


Jing’ against the war atmosphere 
|created by the newspaper head- 


| lines and the war talk it engender- 
ed. He drew a striking picture of a 
peasant family in Russia, wanting 
peace as much as we want it. This 
picture of ninety-eight per cent 
of the world’s people wanting 
' peace was more realistic, he said, 
‘than the alleged realism of the 
| ‘facts’? recorded in the headlines. 
'He asked the big audience to set 
its face against war talk. And he 
made a strong piea for right think- 


right behavior by the 
people of the nation. Referring to 
shortages of housing and goods he 
said: ‘Does anyone think that if 
war were to break out tomorrow 
there would be any delay in 
getting whatever was required to 
fight it? But why must money 
values be more important 
than human values and human 
needs, now that war is over?” 
Quite impartially he also appealed 
for Labor co-operation in increas- 
ing production. It was an impres- 
sive address. 
+ + + 

I wonder what people were 
thinking during the two minutes 
of silence. Subdued sobs indicated 
the thoughts and feelings of some, 
mourning for a son or husband 
who had died in the conflict. And 
others no doubt asked themselves 
in that long two minutes: how dif- 
ferent is the ‘‘new”’’ world which 
has come out of the welter of 
death and destruction? All the 
same forces that operated in pre- 
war society are at work gain. 
The lust for power, the greed for 


Why should these 


possessions. 


| things be in a world so richly en- 


dowed with everything the human 
family needs for security and 
happiness? Must distrust and hate, 
neither of which reflect the na- 
tural feelings of the masses of 
this or any other land, continue 
to be engendered in our world? 
It’s something to think about on 
Remembrance Day. I wonder what 
would happen if we adopted a code 
which would make us treat as we 
do a carrier of disease the man 
or woman who insists on promot- 
and national hate. I 
wonder. 


N.Z. Has Kept 


(Continued from page 1) 


i|the job by rising from private to 


major on active service in North 
Africa, heads the new departinent, 
which is staffed largely by ex- 
servicemen whose own _ back- 
ground of service experience en- 
ables them to better understand 
the problems brought to them by 
their former comrades now. in 
“Civvy Street.” 


Some achievements of rehabili- 


U.S. Vote Not 


"(Continued from page 1} 


ample, to pass a fair employment 
practices law than were the De- 
mocrats, because in northern 
states, from which se many Re- 
publicans come, Negroes vote, and 
it is a large enough vote to be 
worth wooing for the 1948 cam- 
paigns. The Democratic party, 
with a solid bloc of more than 100 
House votes and 30 Senate votes 
coming from the poll-tax south, 
could not be, and never was, a 
champion cf equal rights for 
minorities. 
Immediate Reaction 

The desolate results of this 
election, plus the “hidden depres- 
sion” which is becoming so evident 
now, have jarred a great many 
laborites and progressives loose 
from their alliance with the De- 
mocratic party. New party forces 
report an immediate — reaction. 
Trade unions are asking for affili- 
ation and channels through which 
to support the building of a new 
political party. 

The Michigan commonwealth 
federation, for example, reported 
that its post-election rally was the 
most enthusiastic and successful 
affair it has held since the early 
days of its existence. Offers of 
support are pouring in steadily to 
the National Educational Commit- 
tee for a New Party. 

Resurgence of Activity 

Progressives previously indenti- 
fied with CIO-PAC. Citizens’ PAC 
and allied groups are meeting in 
Washington in January to decide 
whether or not they will partici- 
pate in the building of a new 
party. In Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
New York and other states where 
socialist and farmer-labor parties 
have been strong in, the past, there 
is a resurgence of activity in sup- 
port of building a new party. 

It can be predicted with con- 
fidence that there will be a broad 
new party contesting the elections 
of 1948, but just how much poli- 
tical effectiveness it can achieve 
depends on so many factors that 
its likely strength cannot yet be 
assessed. 


Canada Must Have 
Guarantee on All 


Displaced Persons 


OTTAWA, (CPA).— As a 
“contribution” toward the res- 
cue of displaced persons jin 
Europe, the Canadian govern. 
ment has decided to send im- 
migration officials abroad to 
facilitate the routine inspection 
of those people who are already 
eligible for admittance to Can. 
ada under the immigration laws, 
it was announced by Mackenzie 
King at a press conference on 
November 7. 


Only those people whose main- 
tenance has been guaranteed 
by a relative here, may come 
to Canada under the regula- 
tion. There must be satisfactory 
proof that the individuals will 
not become “a public charge.” 
Mr. King said he thought the 
“numbers would not be = con- 
siderable.” 


Politics Behiid 
(Gontinuied from page 1) 


And Dr. Fiderkiewicz, minister for 
the new Poland, says bluntly that 
the only person who knew the 
password by means of which the 
treasurers were removed (from 
Precious Blood Convent in Ottawa 
and from Ste. Anne de Beaupre) 
is the former Polish minister, 
Babinski, Dr. Fiderkiewicz said 
that the person who called at the 
convent for the trunks of valuable 
stuff, was identified as an official 
of the Ottawa legation of the 


previous Polish government. 

Questioned at a Press Confer- 
ence the next morning, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King care- 
fully pointed out that the treasure 
was in “private custody,’’ and the 
Canadian government had _ no 
responsibility for its safekeeping. 
$17,000,000 worth of gold bullion 
had been stored in the Bank of 
Canada, but this has now been 
returned to Warsaw, Mr. King 
said. 


Don’t You Believe it!... 


In spite of ANYTHING representatives of 


Southam’s Edmonton Journal — 


en reviewed by Mr. Skinner. 
In that time 169,000 men and 
women have been demobilized, 


some form of assistance from the 
rehabilitation department. In the 
12 months after the war’s end, 
ex-service personnel were granted 
loans totalling more than 21. mil- 
lion pounds, and the total loans 
to date amount to 36. million 
pounds to nearly 50,000 individu- 
als. 


Rehabilitation aid has found 


jhomes for almost 20,000 former 


is NOT 


their own businesses and farms, 
and 15,000 are taking advantage 
of the state’s offer to help them 
complete their education at higher 
levels. Nearly 500 are studying 
overseas at the government’s ex- 
pense. ; 

It all adds up to this: In New 
Zealand today the returned man, 
far from being forgotten, re- 
ceives all sorts of preferences, 
with the full approval of the peo- 
ple, who remember - that their 
fighting men suffered, in propor- 
tion to population, the highest 
easualty rute in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

The country is wholeheartedly 
behind the Labor government. in 
keeping the promise to make. it 
up to the survivors in the best 
manner possible. 


and Edmonton Bulletin 


may say—the [TU 


PRINTERS’ “STRIKE” 


settled 


| STRIKEBREAKERS 


are still used to produce The Journal 


and Bulletin 


Throughout the length and breadth of Canada, not one Southam 
newspaper is being preduced by printers of the ITU—the oldest 
and most democratic union on this continent. 


Until such time as the Southams will grant members of the 
ITU equal rights the fight will gO on. 
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